"EVERYBODY" is talking about the new order, the new
kind of society, the new way of life, the new conception
of man. Even the minority who are most consciously
determined to reproduce as much as possible of the
old are compelled to talk about the wickedness of
talking about the new. The millions who would find
it difficult perhaps to express their thoughts in^ precise
language and whose energies are mainly or wholly-
absorbed in physical resistance to the Nazi menace
express their anxiety none the less in the question,
"What is this world going to be like when the war is
all over?" And although each would like to enjoy once
again some of the individual items out of the old days,
the ovenvhelming majority passionately hope that we
may be spared from any repetition of the frustrating
life which we knew in the years between the wars.

Those who think most clearly begin to tell us what
the new order must contain. Thus Mr. Bevin says it
must contain security; The Times (December 5, 1940)
says we must "recognize in time of peace a social
purpose as compulsive and as worthy of sacrifice as
the purpose of war"; Picture Post (January 4, 1941)
sets forth detailed demands including employment for
all, social security, planned towns, teeming agriculture,
universal health, and democratic education.

All these forecasts seem to me to share one thing in
common. They tell us what we want, but they do not
tell us what we have to do if we want to get it. They
describe some or all of the things which we hope to
find in the post-war community, but they make no